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by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


We who work in the international arena have 
good reason to admire—and to envy—the motion 
picture industry. We are active every day at the 
United Nations persuading, listening, exchang- 
ing, and harmonizing ideas with delegates of 
other nations. Often we have to talk and listen 
across great barriers of mutual ignorance and 
cultural differences. It isa hard job. When we 
think of you gentlemen, who have in your hands 
perhaps the most powerful instrument of mass 
communication that the world has ever seen, and 
when we think of what American films have done 
to shape our culture and indeed the culture of 
the world, you can understand why we are 
impressed. 

Both as citizens and as communicators you are 
bound to be interested, just as I am, in public is- 
sues across the world. In that spirit I would 
like to offer you one or two thoughts about com- 
munications in this era of crisis and change. 


Worldwide Communication of Ideas 


The United Nations has been called “diplomacy 
ina goldfish bowl.” The speeches and proposals 
and resolutions at the U.N. are aimed not just 
at governments but also at public opinion. The 
press, the newsreels, the TV and radio corre- 
spondents from all over the world cover the big 
events there. 

Frankly, that constant publicity makes nego- 
tiating a good deal more complicated. But it 
would be a rash man who would suggest that the 
publicity should be stopped. There has to be a 





Address made before the Motion Picture Pioneers at 


New York, N.Y., on Nov. 21 (U.S./U.N. press release 
3580). 
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link between diplomacy and public opinion for 
the simple reason that sooner or later every U.N. 
decision or agreement among governments must— 
at least in democratic countries—pass the test of 
public consent. 

Therefore we have at the U.N. a constant world- 
wide communication of ideas not only among gov- 
ernments but also among peoples. The things we 
communicate about are practical problems like 
the crisis in the Congo or next year’s technical as- 
sistance budget. But over the years the process 
of communication transcends particular issues and 
contributes to the ultimate aim of the United Na- 
tions itself—the forging of a peaceful and decent 
worldwide community of nations whose peoples 
really do share certain common ideals, 

This community is not just an idle theory. In 
our relations with the new and developing na- 
tions such a community, both as an institution and 
as a state of mind, is a vital necessity. Its cre- 
ation is taking place under pressure—pressure 
from the passionate desire for freedom and 
independence which has swept the African 
and Asian peoples, and pressure also from the 
Communist powers who seek to exploit every im- 
perfection, every point of conflict or weakness in 
those parts of the world which they covet but do 
not control. 

Under these pressures we have been meeting the 
problem of the emergence of the new nations, 
which is the greatest single political transforma- 
tion of this generation and perhaps even of this 
century. In spite of all its dangers and all the 
efforts of Moscow and Peiping, I believe our joint 
efforts with many other nations in the U.N. will 
be successful and that the community embracing 
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Afro-Asia and the Western World will endure and 
grow stronger. 

In that process, incidentally, the motion picture 
industry of America is sure to play a big part. 
This is especially the case in places where, be- 
cause of the language barrier and the problem of 
illiteracy, films are the most potent form of mass 
communication. 


Communication With Communist Countries 


Yet with all the difficulties besetting us in our 
relations with the Afro-Asian world, that is not 
where our worst problem of communication lies. 
It is ironic that the most stubborn obstacle to 
communication and understanding exists in the 
Communist countries, even though their mass com- 
munications are highly developed and_ their 
peoples have, or are rapidly acquiring, high rates 
of literacy. The trouble is that they do not use 
these modern techniques to foster the free ex- 
change of ideas and information and thus to build 
confidence among nations. Rather they use them 
to bind the mind of every citizen to the dogmas 
of the state, to instill hatred and false fears of 
the outside world, and to perpetuate myths about 
“Wall Street imperialism” to justify their own 
ageressive policies. 

Let me give you just one example of this Soviet 
system of thought control. In the Soviet Union 
there are about 2,500 radio transmitters, which 
cost about $100 million a year to operate and 
which broadcast nothing but meaningless noise— 
in other words, jamming—all for the purpose of 
preventing the people of the Soviet Union from 
hearing the Voice of America and other foreign 
broadcasts. Meanwhile the Soviet radio sends 
broadcasts in English to North America—over 100 
broadcast hours every week. Of course neither 
we nor our Canadian neighbors have any reason 
to fear these programs and would never consider 
jamming them, because we are open societies. We 
believe that in free debate a lie will die a natural 
death. 

Now, all this has an effect in international 
affairs. The Soviet Union is a nuclear power. It 
is also a closed society. That combination is 
unique in the world—and uniquely dangerous to 
peace. 

Having represented the United States for nearly 
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2 years in negotiation with the Soviet Union fo 
a controlled cessation of nuclear tests, I know 
vividly some of the practical results when two 
great powers, one an open society and the other 
closed, meet at the negotiating table. Every pro. 
posal I made on behalf of the United States was 
fair game for criticism at home—in Congress, in 
the press, and in public discussion—as being too 
rigid, too soft, too this, or too that. Many a time 
my Soviet counterpart, Mr. [Semyon K.] Tsarap. 
kin, would quote back to me in our negotiating 
sessions some of the news reports of influential 
Americans who disagreed with the policy I was 
presenting. Meanwhile every major proposal 
from the Soviet side was automatically supported, 
day in and day out, by every fiddle, drum, and 
flute in the propaganda symphony of the Soviet 
empire and the world Communist movement, I 
assure you that such a situation can be a little 





tiresome. 


Last April the wise President of the Republic of | 


Colombia, Dr, Alberto Lleras Camargo, made a 
speech here in New York in which he pointed out 
that the free nations have to contend “against a 
type of government which has made itself immune 


to popular reaction, to political disorder, to any | 


form of appearance of dissent.” Yet on our side 
of the Iron Curtain, as Dr. Lleras put it, “the 
Communists can make sharp use of other people’s 
freedom to stir up, in disorganized and apprehen- 
sive societies, grave and often justifiable discontent 
with any flaw in the social, political or economic 
structure.” 

In this sense we might almost seem doomed to 
wage the struggle on unequal terms, with the en- 
tire conflict taking place on the territory of the 
free nations and no victory possible except for the 
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dictatorships. Nor can we suppress the Commu: ; 


nists’ opportunities in our midst, for to do that 
would destroy freedom itself. How are we to 
escape from this dilemma? It is a serious prob- 
lem, and we must have an answer. 

It is essential, of course, to maintain our national 


. > 
strength, to have good diplomacy, to foster prog: 


ress among the peoples of the new and developing 
nations. But even these things are not enough. 
We could succeed in them all and still, in the long 
run, fail to hold our own in the contest with the 
hostile Communist empire which can harass the 
free nations at will yet keep itself a privileged 
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sanctuary of Communist ideas, beyond the reach 
of our influence. 

The hopeful fact is that, in the last 5 years, 
the United States and other free nations have been 
developing an answer to this very problem. In 
1955 we and our allies proposed to the Soviet 
Union at Geneva a 17-point program to lift the 
barriers to the free flow of information and ideas 
across the Iron Curtain.? The program was re- 
jected by Mr. Molotov, but the idea behind it 
would not die. Exchanges of technical delega- 
tios began in agriculture, medicine, and other 
fields. A staff was set up in the State Department 
in 1956 to handle these exchanges. In January 
1958 a formal agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment was reached covering a wide range of ex- 
changes, and this agreement was renewed and 
broadened in November 1959.5 

Under these agreements delegations of special- 
ists have exchanged visits in over 30 different 
technical fields ranging from housing and agri- 
culture to medicine and education. Outstanding 
American performing artists have toured the So- 
viet Union and have had great popular success. 
The famous exchange of national exhibitions in 
New York and Moscow last year was arranged 
under this same agreement. 

I may add that the motion picture industry has 
made an especially fine contribution to this ex- 
change program, and you who are in that industry 
do not have to be told what public enthusiasm has 
greeted the American films which have been shown 
in Moscow under the agreement. 

Now, when all these exchanges are added up, 
and when we add to them the impact of tours of 
Soviet cities by Vice President Nixon and other 
high-ranking leaders from the West, as well as a 
good many thousands of visits to Russia by less 
famous tourists, some of them Russian-speaking, 
we get a picture quite different from the frozen 
stillness of the Stalin era. 

Of course we should not exaggerate the change. 
The glacier has only been melting here and there 
around the edges. It is still a tremendous glacier. 
But what is encouraging is that we in the United 
States—both the people and the Government— 
have come increasingly to recognize the glacier 
of Soviet thought control as a central source of 
Ke 

*For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1955, p. 778. 

"For texts of agreements, see ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243, 
and Dee. 28, 1959, p. 951. 
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the cold war. Having recognized it, we have set 
ourselves to the long-range task of melting it al- 
together. 

President Eisenhower defined our long-range 
aim in August 1958 when he said in an address 
to the United Nations General Assembly : 

This world of individual nations is not going to be 
controlled by any one power or group of powers. This 
world is not going to be committed to any one 
ideology. ... 

The nature of today’s weapons, the nature of modern 
communications, and the widening circle of new nations 
make it plain that we must, in the end, be a world com- 
munity of open societies. 


That aim has been restated several times by the 
President himself and by other leading officials. 
Last June Secretary Herter quoted the Presi- 
dent’s words in a speech in Pittsburgh in which 
he also described the success of our exchange 
program with the Soviet Union.*® I mention Mr. 
Herter’s speech particularly because it brought 
forth an interesting reaction in Moscow. 

The reaction was one which would have been 
inconceivable under Stalin. Less than 3 weeks 
later a Moscow magazine printed a Russian trans- 
lation of the main portions of Mr. Herter’s speech 
and even printed the words “Theory of Open and 
Closed Societies” in bold type at the top of the 
page. On the next page was a scathing rebuttal 
of about the same length, written by the Soviet 
editor and entitled “Philosophical Basis for 
Espionage.” 

Now, if you are a pessimist, you can stress the 
fact that today, over 400 years after the invention 
of printing, the controlled press of Moscow per- 
versely misrepresents our simple plea for open 
communication as an argument for spying and 
aggression. What a pathological obsession with 
secrecy that reveals! But if you are an optimist, 
you can stress the fact that, only 7 years after 
Stalin, the Russian people are at least allowed 
to read Mr. Herter’s plea in his own words. It 
may be a small step, but it is in the right direction. 

There is a long and dangerous road to travel 
before the Soviet Union becomes a full-fledged 
member of our “world community of open socie- 
ties.” But we have begun to move along that 
road. 

You who are leaders and pioneers in communi- 


* Tbid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
5 For text, see ibid., June 27, 1960, p. 1015. 
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cation may well contribute to further moves, and 
bigger moves, in future years. Surely there is no 
field in which pioneering is more urgently 
needed—or in which the potential rewards are 
greater for all of us who care about mutual knowl- 
edge and tolerance and a true sense of community 
among the powers of the world. 


President Reiterates U.S. Policy 
on African Freedom and the Congo 


White House press release dated November 26 


Following is an exchange of cables between 
President Eisenhower and President Sekou Touré 
of the Republic of Guinea. 


President Eisenhower to President Toure’ 
NovemBer 25, 1960 


Dear Mr. Preswent: Your cable of November 
20, 1960, I regret to say, reflects a serious misunder- 
standing of the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in support of African freedom. I am 
prompted, therefore, to recall to you that the 
United States has been in the forefront of those 
nations who have favored emancipation of all 
peoples, including A fricans, in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The record of our actions over 
many years in support of African emancipation 
is open for all to see. 

With specific reference to the Republic of the 
Congo, the United States warmly welcomed its 
independence. We have recognized and upheld 
its unity and territorial integrity through United 
Nations actions. We have refrained from 
unilateral intervention in its internal affairs. 
Although considerable partisanship has been 
demonstrated by some states, our support for the 
recognition by the United Nations of M. Kasavubu 
as Chief of State, a constitutional position which 
is universally accepted and recognized in the recent 
report of the U.N.,) is not a question of partisan- 
ship but an attempt to strengthen one of the essen- 
tial foundations of stable and effective government 
in that unhappy country.2 This, IT believe, is in 
strict conformity with the interests of the Congo- 
lese Government and people. As you are aware, 
a large number of African states have taken a 


U.N. doc. S/4557 and Corr. 1. 
* For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 12, 1960, p. 904. 
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similar stand. In view of the support by mog 
countries for the United Nations role in the Cong 
and the fact that United Nations success is vital 
for the welfare of the Congolese, I sincerely hop 
that you will give full support to the Unite 
Nations effort there. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. Esennower 


_ 


President Touré to President Eisenhower 
NOVEMBER 20, 1960 

I have the honor to inform you of our concern at the 
development cf a partisan position by the United States 
in the situation in the Congo. We earnestly request that 
you cease supporting the position of the enemies of 
African emancipation, who are employing every possible | 
means against the legitimate government of the Congo | 
to attack the unity and territorial integrity of the Congo. | 
lese Nation. If the United States maintains its present 
position the Government of Guinea will refuse to take 
any part in the Conciliation Commission and will take 
any position in African affairs consistent with Congolese 
interests. High consideration. 








es 


SreKovu Touré 





Heads of U.N. Delegations From New 
Nations Tour United States | 


! 


FIRST GROUP 


Press release 656 dated November 23 


Chief delegates to the United Nations of cour 
tries recently admitted to the world organization ) 
have accepted the invitation of President Eisen: | 
hower to make a trip around the United States 
Delegates from 11 African countries and the! 
Malagasy Republic will leave New York City by 
plane on November 24 on a 5-day trip planned by 
the Department of State. They will visit Pitts ' 
burgh, San Francisco, and Dallas before returning 
to New York on November 29. The U.N. dele 
gates will have the opportunity to visit three dis 
tinct areas of the United States and observe 
examples of American industry, agriculture, and 
higher education as well as various aspects of’ 
American society. 

The President extended his invitation to the 
U.N. delegation heads when they visited him at the 
White House on October 14.1 Participating i 
the tour are: 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1960, p. 713. 
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J, P. Toura Gaba, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Republic 
of Chad 

Joseph Owono, chairman of the delegation of the Republic 
of Cameroun to the United Nations 

Michel Gallin-Douathe, Ambassador of the Central Afri- 
can Republic to the United Nations 

Emmanuel Dadet, Ambassador of the Republic of Congo 
to the United Nations 

Joseph N’Goua, Ambassador of the Republic of Gabon to 
the United Nations 

Mrs. Joseph N’Goua 

Louis Rakotomalala, Ambassador of the Malagasy Re- 
public to the United Nations 

Mrs. Louis Rakotomalala 

Mamadou Aw, Ambassador of the Republic of Mali to the 
United Nations 

Noma Kaka, chairman of the delegation of the Republic 
of Niger to the United Nations 

Ousmane Soce Diop, Ambassador of the Republic of Sene- 
gal to the United Nations 

André Akakpo, Ambassador of the Republic of Togo to 
the United Nations 

Frederic Guirma, Ambassador of the Republic of Upper 
Volta to the United Nations 

Mathieu Ekra, Member of the National Assembly of the 
Republic of the Ivory Coast 


SECOND GROUP 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 30 (press release 661) that the chief delegates 
to the United Nations of five African countries 
recently admitted to the world organization have 
accepted an invitation of President Eisenhower 
to visit points of interest in this country. The 
delegates will leave New York City December 1 
on a 6-day tour arranged by the Department of 
State. 

They will travel to Knoxville, Tenn., where they 
will visit the Tennessee Valley Authority. From 
there they will proceed to San Juan, P.R., where 
they will have the opportunity to observe “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,” Puerto Rico’s community and 
economic development project which has attracted 
wide attention recently. The delegates will re- 
turn to New York on December 6. 

’ Participating in the tour are: 
Emmanuel Dadet, Ambassador of the Republic of Congo 

(Brazzaville) to the United Nations 
Mrs. Emmanuel Dadet 
Joseph N’Goua, Ambassador of the Republic of ‘Gabon to 

the United Nations 
Mrs. Joseph N’Goua 


Ignacio Pinto, Ambassador of the Republic of Dahomey 
to the United Nations 
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Hagi Farah Ali Omar, chairman of the delegation of the 
Somali Republic to the United Nations 

Gervais Bahizi, member of the delegation of the Republic 
of the Congo (Léopoldville) to the United Nations 


President Congratulates Mr. Ikeda 
on Japanese Election Victory 


White House press release dated November 28 


The White House on November 28 made public 
the following exchange of messages between Pres- 
ident Kisenhower and Hayato Ikeda, Prime Min- 
ister of Japan. 


President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Ikeda 
NovemMBer 25, 1960 


Dear Mr. Prove Mrnister: I extend my con- 
gratulations to you and to the Liberal-Democratic 
Party on your election victory on November twen- 
tieth. I end my term of office as President of the 
United States with deep satisfaction over the close 
cooperation between our two countries, and with 
the knowledge that this cooperation will continue 
to grow and increase in the years ahead. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Prime Minister Ikeda to President Eisenhower 
NoveMBeER 28, 1960 


Dear Mr. Preswent: I wish to thank you most 
sincerely for your kind message of congratulations 
on our election victory on November twentieth. 

It is indeed most reassuring to know that the 
majority of the Japanese people endorsed our con- 
sistent policy to cooperate closely with the United 
States for the furtherance of world peace and 
prosperity. The Government and the people of 
Japan deeply appreciate the kind cooperation of 
the United States under your great leadership 
during eight long years of your tenure of office as 
President of the United States, and I wish to 
avail myself of this opportunity to express, on be- 
half of the Government and the people of Japan, 
our heartfelt gratitude to you. 


Sincerely, 
Hayato Ixepa 
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U.S. Recognizes New Government 
of El Salvador 


Press release 667 dated December 4 

The U.S. Ambassador, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, 
on December 3 delivered a note’ to the Foreign 
Minister of the Republic of El Salvador, Dr. 
Roland Deneke, notifying him of recognition by 


the U.S. Government of the new Government of 
E] Salvador. 


Guatemala Thanks United States 
for Naval Aid 


White House press release dated December 2 


The White House on December 2 made public 
the following exchange of messages between 
President Eisenhower and President Miquel 
Ydigoras Fuentes of Guatemala. 


President Eisenhower to President Ydigoras 
NoveMBER 28, 1960 


Dear Mr. Preswwent: I should like to thank you 
for your very kind message of November nine- 
teenth. The steps taken by the United States 
Government have enabled us to be in a position to 
respond to the request received from Your Excel- 
lency’s Government on November sixteenth for 
assistance in preventing Communist-directed ef- 
forts to intervene in the internal affairs of your 
country through the landing of armed forces or 
supplies from abroad.? I am gratified to learn 
that constitutional order is being maintained in 
Guatemala. 

The American people join me in expressing 
warm good wishes to the Guatemalan people and 
to your Excellency personally. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1seNnHOWER 


President Ydigoras to President Eisenhower 
NOVEMBER 19, 1960 
His Excellency 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
President, United States of America 
I take pleasure in sending you the cordial greetings 
and the great gratitude of the people and government 


* Not printed. 
* For a statement by James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary 


to the President, see BULLETIN of Dec. 12, 1960, p. 888. 
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of Guatemala for the effective aid you were good enough 
to grant by ordering a watch on the seas adjacent ty 
Central America by units of the glorious United States 
Navy, which prevented outside forces from giving Sup 
port to the Communist-inspired revolutionary movement 
which, in connection with Fidel Castro, broke out ip 
Guatemala on the thirteenth of the current month iy 
order to overthrow the constitutional and anti-Communist 
Government over which I have the honor to preside. 

This watch you ordered was decisive in stopping the 
development of the movement and greater bloodshed in 
my country and preventing eventual establishment of 4 
new Communist government in the Americas. 

The people of Guatemala, my Government, and I per. 
sonally reiterate our friendship and gratitude to the great 
people of the United States, to its democratic government, 
and its illustrious President. 


MIGUEL YDIGORAS FUENTES 
President of Guatemala 


U.S. Protests Cuban Shooting 
of Embassy Staff Member 


Following is the text of a note delivered by US. 
Chargé @ Affaires Daniel M. Braddock to the Cu- 
ban Ministry of Foreign Affairs on November 30, 
protesting the shooting at Habana on November 
19 of E., Wayne Henderson, a member of the US. 
Embassy staff, by Capt. Jorge Robretio Mariegos 
of the Cuban armed forces. 

Press release 662 dated November 30 

Excrettency: I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that on the night of November 19 a 
U.S. citizen employee of this Embassy, Mister E. 
Wayne Henderson, was shot by Captain Jorge 
Robreito of the Cuban Army, under the circum- 
stances described in the enclosed sworn statements* 
of Mister Henderson and of Corporal William E. 
Tompkins, a Marine Guard of this Embassy who 
was with Mister Henderson when the shooting oc- 
curred. The Embassy understands that state- 
ments have been made by Captain Robrefio and 
by Mister Alberto Blanco, an officer of the De- 
partamento Técnico de Investigacién who had 
arrested Mister Henderson, to the effect that the 
shooting was accidental. Corporal Tompkins de- 
clares that the shooting was very deliberate. I 
personally believe Corporal Tompkins’ statement 
on this point to be the truth, and that Captain 
Robrefio shot Mister Henderson intentionally and 
in cold blood. Regardless of what the formal i0- 


‘Not printed here. 
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vestigation shows to be the facts on this point, 
however, there are other circumstances to which I 
wish to invite Your Excellency’s attention: 

1. Mister Henderson was unarmed and was of- 
fering no resistance to Mister Blanco’s order to 
accompany him to the police station for the pur- 
pose of investigating the five dollar note which 
Mister Henderson had offered in payment of a 
pill. There was no justification for anyone to 
draw a gun on Mister Henderson, and certainly 
not Captain Robrefio, who as an Army officer and 
not on duty improperly injected himself into the 
case. 

9, Mister Henderson was in the custody of the 
police officer, Mister Blanco, when he was shot by 
Captain Robrefio. It should have been the duty of 
the police officer to protect Mister Henderson 
against attack, and having failed to do so to see 
at least that Mister Henderson received prompt 
emergency treatment and that his assailant was 
arrested. 

3. After the shooting, however, Captain Ro- 
brefio nonchalantly abandoned the locale, while 
Mister Blanco turned over the wounded Hender- 
son to an unidentified bystander with an instruc- 
tion that he drive Mister Henderson to the police 
hospital in a taxi that was parked nearby without 
a driver, which was commandeered for the pur- 
pose. The bystander, though well-intentioned, 
proved to be an incompetent driver and had a 
collision before delivering Mister Henderson to 
the hospital. 

Under instructions from my Government I vig- 
orously protest this wanton and unprovoked 
shooting of a member of my staff by an officer of 
the Cuban Army. I protest also tise dereliction of 
duty as shown by the conduct of the Cuban police 
officer, Mister Alberto Blanco, in not protecting 
his charge, in not arresting the assailant, and in 
not personally seeing that Mister Henderson was 
safely delivered to a place where he could receive 
emergency medical treatment. 

Ihave the honor to request of Your Excellency’s 
Government a report of its investigation of this 
incident and to express the hope that action com- 
mensurate with the seriousness of the offense will 
be taken promptly against the individual respon- 
sible for this brutal and unwarranted attack. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Danret M. Brappock 


December 19, 1960 


President Comments on Financial 
Discussions With Germany 


Statement by President Fisenhower 


White House press release dated November 28 


The Secretary of the Treasury [Robert B. 
Anderson] and the Under Secretary of State 
[Douglas Dillon] this morning reported to me, 
personally, on conversations they conducted last 
week with officials of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many which were conducted in a cooperative and 
friendly spirit by the delegations on both sides, 
with a complete mutual willingness to explore 
proposals. 

I believe that the discussions were most useful. 
They developed agreement between the two 
countries on the necessity of maintaining a sound 
international financial system, not only for the 
economic well-being of the countries involved but 
so that each country may continue to provide the 
resources basic to the common security of the 
nations of the free world. 

As a result of these talks there is a greater ac- 
ceptance of the United States view that there must 
be basic improvement in the United States balance- 
of-payments position as an essential part of main- 
taining the free world’s financial system, depend- 
ing as it does upon the dollar as a cornerstone. 

Secretary Anderson and Secretary Dillon, both 
in substance and in presentation, carried out my 
instructions, These had been fully coordinated 
with the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense and had been made known in advance to 
the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Although the matter of sharing in some way a 
portion of the total cost of United States troops in 
West Germany was discussed, in accordance with 
the announcement made in Augusta on November 
15,1 it did not result in agreement. However, the 
discussion contributed greatly to a growing under- 
standing of the problem. 

It was agreed with the Federal Republic of 
Germany that there should be a continuation of 
discussions on a number of other points which 
could not be fully explored in a short meeting but 
which are designed to lead to the betterment of 
the United States balance-of-payments position. 
These various proposals, some suggested by the 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 5, 1960, p. 864. 
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Germans and some by the American representa- 
tives as possible partial aids to our common prob- 
lem, will continue to be negotiated in Bonn and in 
Washington. 

The American delegation expressed apprecia- 
tion of the decided speedup and greater flexibility 
of a proposed German program for development 
aid to developing countries, recognizing fully the 
major importance of this new program recently 
introduced by the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Among other problems upon which there will be 
continuing discussions are the removal of remain- 
ing restrictions on imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts from the United States, an enlargement of 
procurement of military items by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany for its own forces, and con- 
sideration of procuring military items which 
might be supplied to other countries of the NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] alliance. 

On the way home from Bonn Secretaries Ander- 
son and Dillon informally exchanged views with 
French and British officials as well as United 
States officials in Paris and London on matters of 
mutual interest, particularly the world financial 
system. 

I am confident that greater world understand- 
ing will result from the conversations and will 
serve both our national and international interests 
by helping to reinforce the soundness of the free 
world’s financial system. 

The United States is determined to take what- 
ever decisions are necessary and appropriate con- 
sistent with its devotion to a free economy and as 
are necessary to protect the integrity of the dollar. 


U.S. and Denmark Set Up Committee 
on Projects in Greenland 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 666 dated December 2 

The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 2 that a permanent United States-Danish 
Committee on Greenland Projects has been set up 
in Washington. The joint consultative committee 
was established by an exchange of notes between 
Kield Gustav Knuth-Winterfeldt, Ambassador of 
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Denmark, and Foy D. Kohler, Assistant Secre. 
tary of State for European A ffairs. 

The 1951 Defense of Greenland Agreement be- 
tween Denmark and the United States is the basis 
for the presence of U.S. forces in Greenland, in 
accordance with NATO plans. Greenland is an 
integral part of the Kingdom of Denmark. 

In a 1956 agreement the two countries discussed 
participation of Danish contractors and labor in 
U.S. defense projects in Greenland. The estab- 
lishment by this exchange of notes of the United 
States-Danish Committee on Greenland Projects 








ee 


will provide the means to give full information | 


and assistance to Danish contractors. An official 
of the Danish Embassy and a representative of 
the U.S. Air Force will sit as members of the 
joint committee. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


U.S. Note and Annex 


DECEMBER 2, 1960 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to discussions 
which have recently taken place concerning the mutual 
desire of the Governments of the United States and Den- 
mark to establish a Consultative Committee wigch would 
enable the two Governments, through consultati¥e and 
liaison by the members of the Committee, to give effectis 
implementation to the agreement of the two Governments 
regarding participation of Danish enterprises 2nd labor 
in United States defense projects in Greenland. This 
agreement was effected by exchange of notes on July 13 
and 19, 1956 between the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and the American Embassy at Copenhagen and is recorded 
in a document, dated July 11, 1956, entitled “Agreed Ree- 
ord of Meetings Held Between American and Danish 
Representatives July 9 and 10 in Copenhagen on Contracts 
and Labor Used in Work on Defense Areas in Greenland”. 
I wish to confirm the understanding reached as the 
result of these discussions, as follows: 

1) There is established a United States-Danish Com- 
mittee on Greenland Projects which shall be responsible, 
except as provided in paragraph 2 below, for the exchange 
of information and consultation contemplated by the 
United States-Danish agreement recorded in the afore- 
mentioned “Agreed Record of Meetings” of July 11, 1956. 
The specific terms of reference are set forth in an Annex 
which is made an integral part of this agreement; 

2) The present United States-Danish Project Commis 
sion which was set up in 1956 for the sole: purpose of 
consultation on matters of mutual interest relating to 
the construction, operation, and manning of the Distant 
Early Warning Stations in Greenland will continue to 
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function as heretofore, until the construction and instal- 
lation of the DEW Line stations are completed. At such 
time any remaining responsibilities of the Commission 
will be transferred to the Committee established by this 
agreement. 

If the foregoing is acceptable to Your Excellency’s 
Government, I have the honor to propose that this note 
and Your Excellency’s reply indicating concurrence 
therein shall constitute an agreement between our two 
Governments on this matter, which shall enter into force 
on the date of Your Excellency’s note in reply. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 


For the Secretary of State: 
Foy D. KoHLEeR 
His Excellency 


Count KieLp Gustav KNUTH-WINTERFELDT, 
Ambassador of Denmark. 


Enclosure: Annex, 
ANNEX 


STaATES-DANISH COMMITTEE ON 
PROJECTS 


UNITED GREENLAND 


1. Establishment of the Committee: 


In consonance with the mutual desire of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Denmark to give effective 
implementation to the agreement of the two Governments 
regarding participation of Danish enterprises and labor 
in United States defense projects in Greenland, which 
agreement was effected by an exchange of notes between 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the American Em- 
bassy in Copenhagen dated July 13 and July 19, 1956 
and is recorded in a document dated July 11, 1956, entitlea 
“Agreed Record of Meetings Held Between American 
and Danish Representatives July 9 and 10 in Copen- 
hagen on Contracts and Labor Used in Work on Defense 
Areas in Greenland”, there is hereby established a perma- 
nent United States-Danish Committee on Greenland 
Projects. 


2. Composition of the Committee: 
a. The Committee shall be composed of : 


(1) For the United States: One USAF representative. 
(2) For Denmark: One Danish Embassy representa- 
tive. 


Me 
b. Each member shall appoint an alternate. The mem- 


bers may be assisted by such staff, military, or civilian, 


as they consider appropriate. 
3. Terms of Reference: 
a. The Committee shall: . 


(1) Provide on a continuing basis for exchange of in- 
formation and direct consultation and liaison between the 
appropriate United States and Danish authorities as con- 
templated by the aforementioned July 11, 1956, under- 
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standings regarding (i) existing contracts and (ii) pro- 
posals for future United States contracts required in con- 
nection with United States defense activities in Green- 
land. Such procedures shall ensure that the Danish Mem- 
ber of the Committee shall receive timely information on 
all proposed commercial contracting projects required in 
connection with United States defense activities in Green- 
land. The procedures must take into consideration dead- 
lines to be observed in the negotiation and conclusion of 
contracts to ensure that the United States forces can ac- 
complish their mission. 

(2) Identify problems growing out of commercial as- 
pects of United States logistics programs pertaining to 
United States defense activities in Greenland. 


b. The Members shall: 

(1) Do their utmost to implement the decisions arrived 
at and the procedures worked out by the Committee. 

(2) Take appropriate action to ensure timely response 
to inquiries addressed by the Committee or its members 
or staff to United States and Danish agencies. 


4, Offices of the Committee: 

The offices of the Committee shall be in Washington, 
D.C. or any other place or places decided upon by mutual 
agreement between the members of the Committee. 


5. Frequency of Meetings: 

The Committee shall meet at the call of either member, 
but in any event regular meetings will be held at least 
once every three months. 


6. Conduct of Meetings: 


All meetings of the Committee shall be held in closed 
session, unless otherwise agreed by the Committee. The 
release of information concerning the decisions or activ- 
ities of the Committee shall be as mutually agreed upon 
between the members of the Committee. 


Danish Note 
DECEMBER 2, 1960 


Sir: I have the honor to refer to your note of today’s 
date reading as follows: 


[See above text.] 


In reply thereto I have the honor to inform you that 
the Danish Government is in agreement with the fore- 
going proposal and that your note and this reply shall 
be regarded as constituting an agreement between our 
two Governments on this matter which shall enter into 
force from the date of this note. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, 
Sir, the assurances of my highest consideration. 


K. KNuTH-WINTERFELDT 


The Honorable 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
Washington 
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Department Acts To Keep Public 
Informed on Mutua! Security Program 


Press release 660 dated November 30 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 30 the appointment of three regional in- 
formation officers with special responsibilities to 
gather and report information on the operations 
and results of the U.S. mutual security programs 
abroad. Each officer will be responsible for a 
specific region, as follows: Africa, Robert C. 
Martindale; Near East and South Asia, C. 
Alphonso Smith; and Latin America, Joseph 
Polakoff. Appointment of a fourth regional in- 
formation officer for the Far East will be made 
shortly. 

These appointments are part of the Depart- 
ment of State’s response to a specific directive * of 
the President that more information about the 
operations and results of the Mutual Security 
Program be made available to the Congress and 
the general public. 

The President’s directive on information re- 
flected the views and strong recommendations of 
the distinguished bipartisan public committee— 
the so-called Draper Committee—appointed to 
study the Mutual Security Program? and the 
views and recommendations of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee urging that fuller information 
on the program be made available to the public. 

Earlier actions taken by the Department of 
State in line with the Presidential directive have 
included the creation of the post of Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Mutual Security 
Information and the appointment of Nedville EF. 
Nordness to fill this new position. 


REPORT TO_THE PRESIDENT 
Report TO THE Presiwent oN New Morvau 
Srecuriry InrormMatTion Program 


This paper represents a report of actions which 
have been instituted by the Department of State 
and other agencies in compliance with your Mem- 


* Not printed here. 
* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1959, p. 390. 
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orandum of July 14, 1960 requesting the develop. 
ment of a program to keep the American public 
“fully and fairly informed on a continuing basis 
about the personnel, operations, accomplishments 
and problems” of the military and economic as. 
sistance programs of the United States. 


Your instructions have stimulated and acceler. / 


ated efforts initiated by the Department of State 
shortly before receipt of your Memorandum. To 
carry out the purpose of your instructions, the 
following actions have been taken: 


1. The position of Deputy Assistant Secretary | 


for Public Affairs (for Mutual Security Informa- 
tion) has been established in the Department of 
State and a qualified officer appointed. This office, 
working with other agencies of the Government, 
has drawn up and is now implementing a program 





to build public understanding of the Mutual 


Security Program. 


. . . . . } 
2. Four Regional Information Specialist. posi- 


tions have been established in the field: Far East, 
Near East and South Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Each will be responsible for stimulat- 
ing a flow of factual material on the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program back to Washington. This ma- 
terial will be made available to the wire services, 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and 
other news media. 

3. Plans have been worked out with the Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Security Affairs 


and the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs | 


of the Department of Defense for the coordinated 
participation of Defense in the public information 
program. Similar plans have also been made 
with the Director, United States Information 
Agency, the Director, International Cooperation 
Administration, and with other agencies par- 
ticipating in the program. 

4, Discussions have been started with private 
institutions, business firms and leading citizens 
to provide information in which they are inter- 
ested regarding the Mutual Security Program. 


Officials of the Department of State and of the 
other agencies participating in the administration 
of the Mutual Security Program believe firmly in 
the importance of providing the American people 
with the fullest information concerning the Pro- 
gram. The new Mutual Security Information 
Program will be directed to this purpose. 


SrpreMBeER 17, 1960 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings* 


Adjourned During November 1960 


12th Triennale de Milano ; 

GATT Balance-of-Payments Consultations 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 

ICAO Airworthiness Committee: 4th Session . 

ILO Permanent Agriculture Committee ‘ 

UNESCO Executive Board: 57th Session ; ‘ 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 5th Session . 

Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia (‘Colombo Plan’’): 12th Meeting. 

Officials Meeting ‘ EO a Lae ae ae : 
Ministerial Meeting 

GATT Contracting Parties: 17t h Session 

Ist FAO Regional Conference for Africa . ; , 

ILO Inter-American Study Conference on Labor-Management Re- 
lations. 

International Wheat Council: Executive Committee 

IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 3d Session 

ILO Governing Body: 147th Session : 

International Wheat Council: 31st Session. . 

FAO International Rice Commission: Working Party on Engineer- 
ing Aspects of Rice Production, Storage, and Processing. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Tr: ide: 2d Session of W. orking Party on 
Customs Administration. 

U.N. Scientifie Advisory Committee 

IAEA Scientific Advisory Committee . . 

6th Meeting of Experts of American Central B: anks . 

Diplomatic Conference for the Revision of the Hague Arrangement 
on the International Deposit of Industrial Designs. 

FAO International Rice Commission: 7th Session . 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Steel Statistics 

NATO Parliamentarians: 6th Conference . . : 

5th FAO Regional Conference for Asia and the Far E ast 

U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee . ? 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Building Materi: ils: 
6th Session. 

U.N. ECAFE Committee for the Coordination of the Lower Me- 
kong Basin. 

ICEM Executive Committee: 

International Sugar Council: 


: 7th Meeting 


16th Session 
8th Session 


In Session as of November 30, 1960 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear W —— Tests . 

5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations ; ‘ 

U.N. General Assembly: 15th Session . pe 

UNESCO General Conference: 11th Session . 

ICAO Visual Aids Panel: 1st Meeting . 

ITU CCITT: 2d Plenary Assembly , 

OAS Special Meeting of Government Representatives es on IA- 
ECOSOC. 

Inter-American Statistical Institute: Committee on Improvement 
of National Statistics. 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 12th Session . . 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 
5th Session of Highway Subcommittee. 





Milan 
Geneva 
Vancouver 
Montreal . 
Geneva 
Paris . 
London 


Tokyo 
Tokyo . 
Geneva 
Lagos 
Montevideo . 


London 
London 
Geneva 
London 
Saigon . 


Bangkok . 


New York 
New York 
Guatemala . 
The Hague . 


Saigon . 
Geneva 
Paris 
Saigon. . 
New York 
Bangkok . 


Vientiane, Laos . 


Geneva 
London 


Geneva 
Geneva 

New York 
Paris. 

. Montreal 
New Delhi 
Washington . 


México, D.F. 


Geneva 
Katmandu 


July 16-Nov. 4 
Oct. 17—Nov. 4 
Oct. 17—Nov. 12 
Oct. 18—Nov. 15 
Oct. 24—-Nov. 4 
Oct. 28-Nov. 10 
Oct. 31—-Nov. 5 


Oct. 31—Nov. 12 
Nov. 14-17 
Oct. 31—Nov. 19 
Nov. 3-12 

Nov. 3-12 


Nov. 8 (1 day) 
Nov. 8-10 
Nov. 8-18 
Nov. 9-17 
Nov. 10-15 


10-17 


Nov. 11 . day) 
Nov. 13-14 

Nov. 14-25 
Nov. 14-28 


Nov. 16-20 
Nov. 21-25 
Nov. 21-26 
Nov. 21-30 
Nov. 22-27 
Nov. 22-29 


Nov. 23-26 


Nov. 23-30 
Nov. 28-30 


Nov. 


Oct. 31, 1958— 
Sept. 1- 
Sept. 20- 
Nov. 14- 
Nov. 16-— 
Nov. 21-— 
Nov. 28- 


Nov. 28- 


Nov. 28- 
Nov. 30- 


*Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Noy. 23, 1960. Following is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 
Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; EC AFE, Economie Commission for Asia and the Far 


East; ECE, 
Organiz: ation; 
ECOSOC, Inter-American Economie and Social Council; 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, 
Treaty Organization; OAS, Organization of ‘American States ; 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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Economie Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economie and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture 

GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International "Atomic Energy Agency; IA- 
ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, 
ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovern- 
International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic 
U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Edu- 
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U.S. Reports to Committee I on Issues Involved 


in Negotiating a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly } 


The United States has asked for the floor to- 
day not to discuss the matter of total and com- 
plete disarmament, which the representative of 
Yugoslavia has just been discussing, but to give 
an account of the negotiations in Geneva on a 
nuclear test ban treaty and to present its views on 
the issues which have arisen in these negoti- 
ations. In thus somewhat abruptly changing the 
course of our debate I would not have it thought 
that the intervention we have just heard should or 
would go without some reaction on the part of 
the United States delegation, inasmuch as, with 
all respect, we cannot agree with the major 
premise of the representative of Yugoslavia. But 
this, of course, should be reserved for a different 
time, since it is my desire to report to the com- 
mittee, and therefore to the United Nations, as to 
the situation, as we see it, in the nuclear test 
ban talks in Geneva. 

Let me say at the outset that my delegation 
has welcomed the initiative of the Government 
of India in placing this question on our agenda. 
We believe, and always have, that these negoti- 
ations are of great importance and that the 
fundamental issues involved here should receive 
the full attention of the Assembly. 

In document A/4414, which requested consider- 
ation of this item, the Indian delegation observed 
that no report on the course of these negotiations 
has so far been made either to the Disarmament 
Commission or to the General Assembly. The 
United States regrets the fact that the United 
Nations has not been kept more fully and currently 





1Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Nov. 29 (U.S. delegation press release 3592). 
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informed. Although the verbatim records and 


other documents issued by the group in Geneva \ 
have been made public and are available to dele- . 


gations here at the United Nations on an almost 
current basis, they are too voluminous to substitute 
for reports. I suggest, therefore, that the As- 
sembly may possibly wish to request the Secretary- 
General, through his representative in Geneva, to 


provide on a periodic basis brief factual sum- , 


maries of developments at the Conference, which 
could be circulated to members of the Assembly 
here in New York. 


Geneva Conference on Nuclear Weapon Tests 


Over 2 years have passed since the delegations , 


of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 


. + . . . 5 
the Soviet Union first met in Geneva to begin 


drafting a treaty for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests.2 It had been my privilege, from 
the very outset until August of this year, to have 
represented the United States throughout these 
particular negotiations. 

The United States is disappointed that these 
negotiations have lasted for such an unexpectedly 
long time. At the beginning we looked with high 
hopes to their successful and early conclusion ; and 
in fact we have not given up hope that a success- 
ful and early conclusion may still be achieved, 
taking into consideration, of course, the fact that 
the word “early” applies to today’s situation 
rather than the situation of October 1958, 

We saw in these negotiations an opportunity to 

*For an article by William J. Gehron on the Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests, see BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 
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begin the process of limiting weapons-develop- 
ment competition, to establish essential control 
precedents for other measures of disarmament, 
to place practical restrictions on the spread of 
nuclear weapons production capabilities; and we 
saw an opportunity to erase from the minds of 
people throughout the world the concern which 
had arisen over the potential hazards of radio- 
active fallout. 

It is a fact of life in 1960 that each of the three 
powers represented in the Geneva talks has 
amassed an awesome quantity of nuclear weapons 
at its disposal. It is also true that a test ban 
will neither destroy existing weapons nor stop 
the production of new weapons of the same types 
and models as those that already exist. It will not 
reduce the destructive force stockpiled in the 
arsenals of any of the three powers concerned. 

Despite this, however, a test ban agreement 
would still contribute substantially to a solution 
of disarmament problems. Disarmament is not 
only a matter of reducing and finally eliminating 
existing stockpiles of weapons for warfare; it is 
also a matter of placing the competitive aspects 
of weapons development under certain types of 
control. Competition, suspicion, and distrust 
among the current big powers reflect themselves 
in gigantic national military efforts in each coun- 
try. Each fears that its rival will attain superi- 
ority in military prowess and will then be tempted 
to use its military advantage for political objec- 
tives. Each believes it must, in turn, try to get 
ahead of or keep ahead of its rival. No end to 
such a process can be in sight without an inter- 
national agreement. 

A test ban treaty would go very far toward 
ending competition in one decisive area—the area 
of the further development of nuclear weapons. 
A test ban treaty would produce a situation of 
greater calm, a situation which might make feasi- 
ble a search for other areas in which the competi- 
tion in weapons development could be slowed to 
a more manageable tempo, thus creating a climate 


- in which measures on real disarmament might be 


worked out and adopted. 

Moreover, a treaty on nuclear testing, with its 
multiplicity of provisions on political-administra- 
tive control arrangements, is bound to have an 
important influence on future disarmament 
agreements. 

To my knowledge there is no quarrel, as far 
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as the other two participants in the Geneva nego- 
tiations are concerned, with these statements I 
have just made. They have been made in Geneva 
during the negotiations, They have been made 
in other public statements by all three of the 
powers concerned, so that these are things that 
we can take, I believe, as agreed in principle, 

All this, it seems to the United States, meaus 
that they are the premise as well as the promise 
of the Geneva Conference. All this has made 
worth while the lengthy and persistent pursuit 
of our objectives. Representatives of the three 
nations have met some 270 times in plenary ses- 
sions and have talked together numerous addi- 
tional times in technical and informal meetings, 
and the results of these meetings are shown by the 
progress that has been made—albeit too slowly— 
toward building a treaty framework. As you all 
know, a preamble has been adopted. Seventeen of 
perhaps 25 draft treaty articles have been adopted, 
and two out of three of the necessary annexes 
have been agreed; * and, taken all together, these 
encompass much that is essential to the makeup 
and operation of a treaty and its verification 
system. 


Major Points of Agreement 


In his statement of 14 October last year in this 
committee,* Ambassador [Henry Cabot] Lodge 
described the eight major points of agreement 
which had been recorded in the first year of the 
treaty negotiations. Briefly, these eight points 
were as follows: 


First, agreement that the obligation to stop 
nuclear weapons testing and the establishment of 
the control system must go hand in hand in one 
document with annexes, each having equal power, 
equal status. 

Second, agreement that the treaty would last 
indefinitely, as long as its terms are being fulfilled. 

Third, agreement on the broad outlines of the 
organizational structure of a control system and 
on the site of Vienna as its headquarters. 

Fourth, agreement in principle that nuclear ex- 


*For texts of the preamble, agreed draft articles, and 
annex III, see ibid., p. 494. Text of agreed draft annex 
II entitled “Privileges and Immunities” was adopted by 
the Conference on Oct. 17 (U.N. doc. GEN/DNT/15/Add. 
20). 

“ BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 1959, p. 615. 
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plosions for peaceful purposes will be allowed 
under specific conditions. 

Fifth, agreement on the specific wording of a 
number of treaty articles. 

Sixth, agreement that the treaty should and will 
be open for adherence by other nations and that 
the common objective is to establish a worldwide 
control system. 

Seventh, agreement that the treaty would be 
reviewed periodically to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the controls and to determine the need for 
specific improvements in the control system. 

Eighth, agreement on technical conclusions on 
ways and means of detecting outer-space ex- 
plosions. 


During the past year further progress has been 
made, although at a rate far slower than is satis- 
factory to the United States—and, I most will- 
ingly agree, satisfactory to the U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom. Recently agreement was 
reached on an important part of the treaty, that 
part concerning the privileges and immunities to 
be accorded to representatives of a control system. 
General agreement has also been reached on pro- 
visions which are aimed at securing the extension 
of the treaty, in phases, on a worldwide basis. 

However, we believe that the failure to reach 
final agreement is due to a basic difference in ap- 
proach to these negotiations between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, on the one hand, 
and the Soviet Union on the other. It is not my 
purpose today to indulge in recrimination but 
merely to state the facts as we understand them. 
The United States and the United Kingdom de- 
sire to achieve a truly international system so or- 
ganized, staffed, and equipped as to assure, ob- 
jectively, the effective verification of compliance 
with the obligations undertaken by the members 
of the treaty. The Soviet Union, while admitting 
in principle the need for effective international 
control, has been unwilling to translate this prin- 
ciple into reality when it goes beyond certain pre- 
conceived subjective limitations set only with sole 
regard to political considerations of the Soviet 
Union. It is important that these differences be 
clearly understood because these statements have 
been made and, I think, generally accepted by the 
three negotiating delegations in Geneva. Al- 
though I hope that this will not prove to be the 
case, these fundamentally different approaches 
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may yet prevent the successful conclusion of g 


treaty. 

I wish to point out to you three important mp. 
resolved areas which illustrate this difference jy 
approach between the Soviet Union and ourselves, 
Despite all the progress that has been made m 
these three important issues, a great deal is stil] 
to be done. And it is neither accurate nor fair to 
the negotiators to take it for granted that only a 
few, comparatively unimportant issues remain. 


Need To Improve Control System Capability 


The first issue is the need for an early improve. 





ment in the capability of the treaty control sys. 


tem, the system which is to detect and identify 
underground nuclear explosions. 

Last year the United States described to the 
Assembly the problems we face in detecting under- 
ground explosions, and we reported our conclu- 
sion that an intensive program of research and 
development is needed to bring the control organ- 
ization’s capability for detection and identification 
of underground nuclear explosions up to the level 
initially estimated for it by the experts from 10 
countries who had devised the system in 1958, 

For nearly a year the Soviet Union, if I may 
use the expression, played the ostrich with respect 
to this problem. It refused to recognize or even 
to discuss the clear and objective data that we pre: 
sented, data which had to be taken into account 
if the objective of an effective contro] system was) 
to be achieved. 

During this period, too, we were unsuccessful 
in our attempts to induce the Soviet Union to 
appoint a team of scientists to discuss the new data 
and find ways to improve the performance of the 
control system. The argument on the side of the 
Soviet Union was that our insistence upon the 
examination and discussion of the new data was 
merely a pretext for delaying completion of the 
treaty, a charge, of course, which we categorically 
deny. 

But finally in November 1959 the Soviet Unio 
reversed its position and the scientists met. Soot 
however, it became clear that the Soviet scientists 
were under instructions to refuse to cooperate il 
appraising the new data. Therefore the technical 
conference, which we hoped would have led 1 
an agreed basis for solving the difficulties of de 
tecting underground explosions, came to nothing. 
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There the matter stood until 3 May 1960 when, 
as a result of a major United Kingdom-United 
States initiative, general agreement was reached 
on a phased treaty which would ban weapons 
tests in the atmosphere, in the ocean, in outer 
space up to the greatest height on which agree- 
ment could be reached, and underground above 
a given size—what we call a threshold. This 
agreement also included an agreement in princi- 
ple by the three parties to undertake a vigorous 
research program to improve the means of detect- 
ing and identifying nuclear detonations below a 
given size or below the threshold, where adequate 
control cannot yet be assured. At the same 
time the United States and the United Kingdom, 
by a joint communique from Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and President Eisenhower,’ expressed a 
readiness to institute a voluntary moratorium of 
agreed duration on weapons tests below the 
threshold. 

However, this agreement in principle was fol- 
lowed by one of the strangest developments of 
the Conference so far; and permit me to relate 
what occurred. 

In May of this year, a panel of scientists was 
convened to exchange information on the scope 
and objectives of this cooperative research pro- 
gram. The Soviet scientists—and the records are 
available—flatly stating that “additional research 
is necessary,” systematically outlined to the 
Western scientists a program “to distinguish 
earthquakes from underground nuclear explo- 
sions, with sufficient concreteness and applica- 
bility.” They concluded by asking the scientists of 
the three nations to devote all their efforts to this 
goal, noting that the Soviet Government had al- 
ready—and I stress this—had already agreed to 
provide “the necessary appropriations which are 
to be quite substantial.” 

This naturally gave rise to considerable en- 
thusiasm on the part of the Western delegations. 

But then came the strange and still unex- 
plained development. Upon the resumption of 





‘ plenary meetings, after this technical group had 


worked for some weeks, the Soviet representative 
announced that the U.S.S.R. had no intention of 
carrying out a research program of its own and 
saw no need for undertaking any research on its 
own territory. Thus in one startling stroke the 
Ls 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 18, 1960, p. 587. 
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program set forth by the Soviet representative's 
scientific colleagues was flatly repudiated. When 
asked by the United States and the United King- 
dom representatives whether the Soviet Union 
would contribute in any way to research efforts 
which might permit extension of the ban on testing 
to all underground tests, the Soviet representative 
replied : 

We have stated repeatedly that the Soviet Union does 
not at present see any need for conducting any research 
work, including research work relating to technical prob- 


lems, to say nothing of conducting underground ex- 
plosions—whether chemical or nuclear—for research 
purposes. 


Since that time the U.S.S.R. has agreed to a re- 
search program but only if, first, none of it takes 
place on Soviet territory; secondly, no Soviet 
nuclear devices are used; thirdly, Soviet scientists 
are given complete blueprints of any United States 
or United Kingdom nuclear devices used; and, 
fourthly, that Soviet scientists participate fully in 
setting up the necessary instrumentation, are 
given full access to all resulting data, and partici- 
pate fully in analyzing and drawing conclusions 
from the data. 

The United States and the United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, have recognized the necessity 
of research in this area and are preparing to move 
ahead to develop the scientific capability neces- 
sary to enable final agreement to be reached. 
There is still the possibility that, even under the 
quite stringent terms imposed by the Soviet Union, 
such a program may eventually be put in process; 
and it is still our hope that the Soviet Union can 
be induced to cooperate fully and creatively in it, 
as their scientists have originally recommended. 


Issue of On-Site Inspection 


The second important unresolved issue is that 
of on-site inspection. The treatment of this issue 
at the Conference also reveals clearly the contrast 
between the desires of the United States and the 
United Kingdom for a treaty organization whose 
capabilities are objectively assured on the basis 
of scientific facts and the desire of the Soviet Un- 
ion for a treaty whose capabilities are limited by 
purely subjective political considerations. 

Under the conception as first put forward by 
the experts of 1958, when a control post of the 
treaty organization discovers a suspicious under- 
ground disturbance which cannot be identified as 
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an event of nature, then that disturbance must 
qualify for on-site inspection. The United States 
realizes that not all such unidentified disturbances 
could possibly be inspected, since there would be 
far too many to make this practicable, and we 
believe that it would suffice to have the number 
of inspections bear a reasonable relationship to 
the number of unidentified underground disturb- 
ances that could be suspected of being nuclear 
explosions. And those last few words are taken 
directly from the report of the experts of 1958. 
To be precise, we suggest the establishment of an 
annual quota which would allow inspection by 
the control organ of a sufficient percentage of 
these unidentified disturbances to deter a potential 
violator. 

We estimate that a quota of 20 annual inspec- 
tions on the territory of the Soviet Union would 
be adequate, and a comparable number would, 
of course, take place in the territories of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. This quota 
would be reviewed periodically in the light of ex- 
perience gained from operation of the control 
system. As an alternative, the United States 
would be prepared to accept a self-adjusting 
formula which would increase or decrease the 
number of inspections in relation to the number 
of disturbances actually recorded on the scientific 
instruments of the control system. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, continues 
to insist that the question of inspection is political 
and unrelated to any technical consideration. This 
Soviet position is an abrupt departure from the 
views expressed by the experts in 1958, who clearly 
recorded their understanding that inspections 
must of necessity be related to the number of un- 
identified events. 

Last August, after having been pressed for 
many months to make a specific proposal, the So- 
viet Union tabled a proposal for only three on-site 
inspections in each of the territories of the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Moreover, these three inspections were to 
apply to all events, those below the previously 
agreed threshold as well as those above the agreed 
threshold. Thus, in practice the Soviet proposal 
would permit the inspection of far less than 1 out 
of every 100 suspicious disturbances in a normal 
year—far less than 1 percent. 

We continue to be hopeful that the Soviet Union 
will see the great discrepancy between its inade- 
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quate proposal on on-site inspections and its fr. 
quently expressed readiness to accept any or ll 
controls that are necessary to “guarantee strict 
observance of the treaty.” And that last phrag 
is a direct quote from a message sent by Premier 
Khrushchev in his letter of 23 April 1959 to Presi. 
dent Eisenhower.® 

We have heard a great many times here during 
this debate on disarmament that the Soviet Unio 
will accept control measures commensurate with 
corresponding measures of disarmament. As | 
recollect, the Soviet Union has gone further and 
said: If you will accept in principle the total and 
complete disarmament which we propose, then you , 
can have any controls that you want—or words | 
to that effect. I have already had occasion to 
point out that this claim cannot be supported by | 
the Soviet record in the Geneva negotiations o 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests. Only ’ 
last week in Geneva the Soviet Union again under | 
mined its own declared position, for the Soviet, 
Union now takes the position that no on-site in- 
spection should take place until 4 years after sig- 
nature of a treaty on testing. In other words, the 
Soviet Union proposes an arrangement under 
which there would be no possibility of establish.’ 
ing proof of a concealed underground test during 
the 4 most crucial years which would follow the 
treaty signature. If this is an example of what 
the Soviet Union means by any or all forms of 
control that are necessary to guarantee strict ob-, 
servance of the treaty, then the words which we 
have heard here about the good intentions of the’ 
Soviet Union with regard to control are hollov 
indeed. 

After having participated, as I have for so many 
months, in these negotiations, I find it very difi- 
cult to believe that such a proposal is made 
seriously. 

I might point out one more interesting fact in 
connection with on-site inspection. The Soviel 
Union attempts to justify its proposal for 4 ir 
spection-free years by saying that technical prob 
lems prevent the carrying out of on-site inspectio! 
in a shorter time than 4 years. Since on!y a few 
control posts are necessary to begin supplying dat 
to the control system, the technical problems ar 
obviously not the real obstacle in the path of al, 





operating system. And if they now have sud: 


*¥For text, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 705. 
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denly discovered that there are technical problems 
in applying inspection procedures, why did they, 
for more than a year and a half, refuse even to 
discuss technical problems or to set up a commit- 
tee to do so? But what a contrast this is to the 
Soviet claim that fully controlled general and 
complete disarmament can be achieved in a 4-year 
period! Actually, of course, the control require- 
ments for total disarmament would be much more 
comprehensive than the contro] which we are talk- 
ing about in connection with nuclear tests; and if 
it would take over 4 years even to start inspection 
after signing a nuclear test treaty, how in the 
world can one justify saying that a total and com- 
plete disarmament system—given good will and 
urgency on all sides—can be completed within 4 
years ? 

I should add that Soviet objections to an ade- 
quate leveling of inspection cannot, in our opin- 
ion, be based on an alleged fear of espionage, since 
we have agreed upon carefully worded treaty pro- 
visions to prevent the abuse by the control organ 
of its inspection rights by allowing observers 
from the host country, or the country being in- 
spected, to accompany the team to make sure that 
they do not abuse such rights. 


Staffing of the Control Organization 

The third important unresolved issue concerns 
the structure and staff of the international control 
organization. The Soviet Government does not 
believe that it can afford to entrust operation of 
the treaty organization to an international force 
of technical experts selected and headed by a mu- 
tual administrator satisfactory to all three of the 
original parties. The United States and the 
United Kingdom, on the contrary, place their 
faith in the international community of states and 
in a system free of self-inspection. 

The Soviet Union insists that control must be 
retained in the hands of the three nuclear powers 
represented at Geneva. Although they do con- 
sent finally to participation by nationals of other 


‘countries, they qualify that by proposing a rigid 


system of appointment of the entire staff of the 
organization by the three nuclear powers. The 
Soviet Union desires to limit the authority of the 
neutral chief executive—that is the administra- 
tor—to such an extent that countless problems 
would have to be settled by bargaining among the 
nuclear powers themselves. Then, under the 
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Soviet plan, the administrator would even be re- 
fused any part in the selection of his immediate 
associates and his immediate subordinates. 

The Soviet Union also wishes to limit the par- 
ticipation of nationals of countries other than the 
three negotiating powers. On the seven-man con- 
trol commission, which will maintain supervision 
over the entire control organization, the Soviet 
Union insists that only one uncommitted country 
may be represented. It also proposes that the 
responsible positions at the headquarters of the 
organization be divided between nationals of the 
Soviet Union on the one hand and the nationals 
of the United States and the United Kingdom on 
the other. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
favor expanded membership for uncommitted 
states on the control commission. We favor par- 
ticipation by nationals of other countries in all 
areas of the control organization. We favor 
affording to the administrator discretion, within 
certain basic limits, for selection of the staff. We 
seek an impartial, efficient control procedure, free 
of the suspicion of self-inspection, concerning 
which both the representative of the United 
Kingdom and I have spoken heretofore. 

We have welcomed the Soviet Union’s abandon- 
ment of positions which called for virtually com- 
plete self-inspection as well as for authority to 
exercise veto power over all but the smallest issues 
of procedure. Let it not be thought that in my 
intervention today I am claiming that the Soviet 
Union has not made concessions. They have, and 
very important ones too. 

Unfortunately, the position of the Soviet Union 
even now would permit the country being con- 
trolled to have the decisive voice over inspection 
and control in its own territory. For example, 
the Soviet Union insists that the chief of each 
control post be a citizen of the country being con- 
trolled and that the chief of each inspection team 
be a citizen of the country being inspected. So, 
under their proposal, two-thirds of the inspection 
staff in most countries would consist of citizens or 
allies of the country being inspected. 


Resolution of These Three Issues Essential 

The issue of improving detection capabilities, 
the issue of inspection, the issue of organization 
and staff—all these areas, I am sure you will rec- 
ognize, are fundamental. Their resolution on a 
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realistic basis is essential; it is essential to the 
achievement of a meaningful agreement. Prob- 
lems causing great difficulty have already been 
resolved in these negotiations, and we are ready 
on the Western side to explore any new approach 
which the Soviet Union may have to those still 
remaining. 

The issues involved in the three major areas 
are crucial as, I think, my colleagues in this 
committee will readily understand. They spell 
out the difference between effective and ineffective 
international control. I can be categorical in say- 
ing that the United States will not accept the 
shadow of effective control for its substance. 

Under the conditions advanced by the Soviet 
Union there would be little chance of detecting 
the kind of secret nuclear explosions which would 
enable a nation to make significant progress in 
perfecting nuclear weapons. We cannot settle for 
anything less than adequate control. To do so 
would breed insecurity and fear rather than create 
confidence. We cannot risk our security in this 
highly sensitive field of nuclear weapons with a 
control system which will not be effective in de- 
terring potential violators. 

While there must be give and take in any nego- 
tiations—and surely this has been true in the 
present one—we cannot take a purely mechani- 
cal approach to compromise. Let me draw an 
analogy: There are two men who wish to boil 
water at sea level. One says that the water must 
be heated to 100° centigrade; the other says that 
50° centigrade is enough. We know that if they 
compromise at 75° centigrade the water will not 
boil. So it is with controls: Partial controls may 
be worse than none at all. 

The United States will continue its efforts to 
settle the remaining issues through negotiations. 
We have been able to surmount other obstacles 
which seemed almost insurmountable when they 
first confronted us. Although we take heart from 
the progress which has been made in these nego- 
tiations, we ce. ot ignore and we cannot minimize 
the problems that remain by tossing them over 
our shoulders and saying they are only a few and 
they are not very important—because that simply 
is not true. We hope that the Soviet Union will 
reflect upon its policy, as our policy is always 
under continuous consideration, since we must all 
three share the great responsibility for success or 


failure. All of us here must bear in mind the 
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unpleasant truth—and this to my mind is one of | 
the most important reasons for the necessity of 
success in the negotiations—that if we fail in this 
area of disarmament then the prospects for prog. 
ress elsewhere in the field will be darker than eye 
before. 


Danger of Restricting Freedom 

of the Press 

Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 

U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


I have been asked why we have not intervened 
sooner. The answer is ultimately simple. First, 





we wanted to hear the views of others, and second, 
as our French colleague [Marcel Bouquin] said | 
last Friday, freedom of information is of such 
vital importance to our way of life that it is, in/ 
our opinion, worthy of the most careful reflection, 
particularly at a time like this when drafting a, 
convention on freedom of information. Lest ow! 
continued silence be misinterpreted, I shall inter- 
vene at this time, but I would be less than hones 
if I did not confess to a certain amount of conf’ 
sion in my mind as a result of the debate so far. 
This confusion on my part actually began las 
year when our committee first undertook active 
consideration of this convention and succeeded it 
adopting the preamble and article I? I wa 
struck then, but nowhere near as much as thi’ 
year, by the enormous differences of views. It) 
seemed that those countries which enjoyed ful 
freedom of information were cast in the anomalou 
light of defensive positions, while those whic! 
grant no rights of freedom of information 1 
their peoples were incongruously cast in the light 
of crusaders for the free flow of information. 
No example of this contradiction was cleare! 
than the debate which raged concerning the sub 
stitution of the word “gather” for the word “seek 
which had been in the original text of article! 
You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that this substitt 
tion was carried by a one-vote margin. We votel 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, av! 
Cultural) on Nov. 28 (U.S. delegation press release 3588 
as-delivered text). 

* For texts, see U.N. doc. A/4341; for a statement mat 
in Committee III by Christopher H. Phillips on Dee. 1} 
1959, see BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1960, p. 102. 
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against this substitution and would gladly do so 
again, because in our view the word “gather” is 
a word which limits, especially when compared to 
the word “seek.” “Gather” implies that those who 
report the news have only such news at their dis- 
posal as some higher force—presumably the 
state—sees fit to parcel out to them; whereas “seek” 
carries with it the connotation that those respon- 
sible for reporting the news have access to all in- 
formation available—be it complimentary or 
uncomplimentary to the state—and the right to 
report this news. 

Or, take another example which arose last year. 
You will recall that the word “objective” also crept 
into the text. Now, I am certain that all of us 
here would ardently wish that all information 
would be objective. We are certainly no excep- 
tion. But, quite honestly, who is to decide what 
constitutes objective information and what does 
not? Is it the state? And, if so, can we be so 
ingenuous as to believe that the state, any more 
than ourselves as individuals, will appraise infor- 
mation which is complimentary to it as objectively 
as information which is not ? 

Or, take another example—the words “accurate 
and undistorted.” Actually the word “objective” 
was brought forward as a compromise for an 
amendment to include the words “accurate and 
undistorted” in the text. These words have a 
curious way of inserting themselves in virtually 
any and all texts concerning freedom of informa- 
tion, be it a resolution, a declaration, or a conven- 
tion, And I am certain that as our work proceeds 
on this convention we shall see them in the form 
of amendments over and over again. No one in 
his right mind could object to the desire that all 
information be accurate and undistorted. And, 
as in the case of the word “objective,” we are no 
exception. But, similarly, who is to decide what 
is accurate and undistorted information and what 
is not? Evidently the state, and therefore these 
words cannot but serve to inhibit the free flow of 
information. 





Divergency in Concepts 

Mr. Chairman, I do not cite these examples in 
any way to impugn the motives of the sponsors 
of such amendments or to cast aspersions on their 
oft-reiterated dedication to the concept of freedom 
of information. I am certain that in advancing 
such amendments they are acting in complete con- 
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formity with their concept of what is freedom of 
information and what is not. And I hasten to 
reassure the committee that in continuing to ob- 
ject to such amendments we—and by “we” I mean 
all of us who enjoy complete freedom of informa- 
tion—are acting entirely in conformity with our 
own concept of this fundamental freedom. 

The emphasis here, Mr. Chairman, is on the 
word “concept,” and I wish to draw particular at- 
tention to the enormous differences between the 
concepts of this right as enunciated here in our 
committee. As you know, in my country we en- 
joy absolute freedom of information. The press 
in our country is neither an arm of the United 
States Government nor does the United States 
Government seek to curtail the free flow of in- 
formation. The right to know is a right which 
we consider fundamental, and the only way it can 
be achieved, in our view, is to allow our people 
access to all the news available and to allow them 
to judge for themselves between the various points 
of view expressed in all our media of information. 
Consistent with this philosophy, it will come as no 
surprise that as long as it was published our citi- 
zens could buy a newspaper called the Daily 
Worker on virtually any newsstand in the United 
States. And, as you can imagine, this newspaper 
was not what could be considered friendly either to 
the United States in general or its Government in 
particular. 

Implicit in the right to know is the right to 
criticize, and, as all of you who have read our news- 
papers or listened to our radio or watched our tele- 
vision will know, the Government in my country 
is not spared criticism. Possibly this was why I 
was so struck by the statement made last Friday 
by our distinguished colleague from Ceylon [A. B. 
Perera]. Unless I misunderstood him—and I 
hope he will correct me if I did—his main objec- 
tion to the press in his country seemed to stem 
primarily from its having taken a different point 
of view than his own. Having done so, he said, 
the press is no longer popular with the Govern- 
ment and, in fact, has been turned over to the peo- 
ple—as he put it, “in whose hands it should be.” 
Thus, it would seem that in one country the press 
criticizes the government and has remedial action 
taken against it by the government, while in an- 
other—such as my own, for example—one of the 
jobs of the press is to criticize if it sees fit to do 
so. Certainly in this instance there could be no 
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greater divergency in each of our concepts of free- 
dom of information; yet here we are both talking 
about the free flow of information. 


System of Coping With Inaccuracies in the Press 


Mr. Chairman, the heart of our discussions this 
year has centered on the problem of inaccuracies 
in information. Let me say at the outset that I 
would be the last to contend that inaccuracies do 
not exist. Of course they do, and the press in the 
United States is no exception. And, quite natu- 
rally, when inaccuracies occur, it is nothing short 
of infuriating. Hence, I can understand fully 
the deep irritation of the delegate of Nigeria, 
when he read in one of our newspapers that his 
country was overrun by lizards. I have visited 
his beautiful country and know therefore that this 
was a wholly inaccurate report. But is the way 
to correct such inaccuracies simply to take over 
the press and thereafter exercise censorship over 
its reporting? We think not. In our country we 
have a curious set or system of checks and balances 
whereby inaccurate reporting has a way of cor- 
recting itself. 

This system—if that is what it can be called, 
since there is no such thing as a system per se— 
this system is divided along four general lines. 
The first, and we feel most important, can best 
be described through the use of an example. Let 
me go back to the case of Nigeria. Now, it is per- 
fectly correct that a report did appear in a United 
States newspaper giving undue prominence to 
lizards. But what our distinguished colleague 
from Nigeria failed to mention was that at least 
six other articles also appeared in the United 
States press at about the same time, all of which 
were highly complimentary to his country. Thus 
the reader was able to judge for himself the ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy of the original article, and, 
more important, through access to all—and I re- 
peat all—information, he was able to obtain a 
balanced picture of Nigeria and its people. 

The second part of the system is monetary. 
Many delegates, when not insisting that the 
United States Government controls the United 
States press, have directly or indirectly referred 
to so-called powerful moneyed groups who con- 
trol all media of information in this country. It 
is perfectly true that information media in the 
United States are privately owned and operated. 
But let us not lose sight of the fact that, being so, 
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they are subject to the economic laws of suppl 
and demand. Once again, therefore, the individ. 
ual finds himself in position to exercise his infh. 
ence over the situation. If he does not approx 
of what he reads or hears, he stops buying th 
particular newspaper which offends him ¢ 
switches to another station. Assuming many oj 
his fellow citizens follow suit, circulation or lig 
tening audience declines precipitously, bringing 
with it a decrease in the rates which can k 
charged for advertising—normally a large soure 
of income for the media of information. If th 
medium still refuses to mend its ways, it may) 
well be forced into going out of business. Ther 
are many, many examples of this process having 

taken place, not the least of which was the Com-| 
munist organ Daily Worker, which withered into 

oblivion several years ago. 

The third part of the system is the libel lay’ 
which exist in my country. Anyone who is falsely! 
accused, maligned, or otherwise persecuted is per-| 
fectly free to take the perpetrator to court, suing 
him for libel. 

And finally, the individual has recourse to what 
is called the letter to the editor. All who have 
read any of our reliable newspapers know thit) 
such letters are published on what the newspaper 
consider their most important page—the editorial 
page. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is our system of coping 
with the problem of inaccuracies. We have found 
it effective, and as a consequence we prefer it to? 
other systems. It will come as no surprise, there 
fore, that we do not favor the long list of itemized 
limitations which now exists in article II. We 
deeply believe that such an itemized list will lead 
only to abuses of the free flow of information 
and, in effect, serve to legalize censorship. And! 
this problem is compounded as the list is ex- 
tended to include an additional exception clause 
to cover the particular sensitivity of each of us 
here present. 

Early in this debate Judge [Salvador P.] 
Lépez of the Philippines referred to the danger 
that this convention be turned from a convention 
on freedom of information to a convention on the 
limitation of information. Others have made 
similar observations. We agree wholeheartedly. 
Indeed, as I indicated earlier, we would go a step 





further in reiterating that, as a result of the ’ 


amendments already adopted in article I last year, 
it is well on its way to becoming just that—a con- 
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yention for the curtailment of the free flow of in- 
formation. Having said this, if the majority of 
the committee deems it desirable to include a lim- 
itations article—and I repeat we are by no means 
convinced it is desirable—we would prefer the 
formulation contained in the Philippine working 
paper.* 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
sy one more thing. When deciding upon the 
form which a limitations clause is to take, it is 
important to remember that there is a vast differ- 
ence between inaccurate reporting and reporting 
which is unfavorable to one or the other’s partic- 
ular point of view. Possibly because we have con- 
fidence in ourselves, our country, and our way of 
life we accept criticism; indeed we seek it. We 
think this is right and that this is in fact one of 
our strengths. We hope others will agree with us 
and, more important, that they will see their way 
clear eventually to doing likewise. 


U.S. States Position on Question 
of South Tyrol/Alto Adige 


Following is a statement made by U.S. Repre- 
sentative Frances E'. Willis in the U.N. Special 
Political Committee on October 19, together with 
the teat of a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on October 31. 


STATEMENT BY MISS WILLIS 


U.S. delegation press release 3544 


The question before the committee is the imple- 
mentation of the Paris agreement of September 
5, 1946, between Italy and Austria concerning the 
status of the German-speaking residents in and 
around the Province of Bolzano.2 The distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Austria first raised 
this question in the United Nations last year in 
his speech in the general debate. Foreign Minis- 
ter [Bruno] Kreisky stated that, unless bilateral 
discussions between Italy and Austria on this prob- 
lem led to satisfactory results, Austria would re- 


——— 
UN, doc. A/C.3/L.879. * 
, United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 49 (1950), No. 747. 
The Province of Bolzano comprises territory which 
Italy refers to as Alto Adige and which Austria refers to 
as South Tyrol. 
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quest the General Assembly to consider this 
complex issue. | 

During the intervening 12 months the United 
States has consistently hoped and urged that Italy 
and Austria would seek through bilateral discus- 
sions to find a mutually acceptable solution. The 
United States was gratified when the Heads of 
Government of Italy and Austria initiated an ex- 
change of correspondence in January of this year 
on this problem after discussions through regular 
diplomatic channels had not produced appreciable 
progress. It was our hope, Mr. Chairman—and 
I am certain that our hope was shared by other 
nations which, like the United States, enjoy the 
friendliest relations with both Italy and Austria— 
that this high-level exchange would eventually 
lead to genuine progress toward a solution. 

Unfortunately the exchange of correspondence 
between the Heads of Government did not achieve 
the desired results. However, we were heartened 
when Premier [Fernando] Tambroni formally 
proposed, in a letter to Chancellor [Julius] Raab 
dated June 22, 1960, that, in view of the lack of 
progress in the bilatera] discussions, Italy and 
Austria submit this dispute to the International 
Court of Justice for adjudication. Because this 
dispute in essence concerns a disagreement as to 
the extent to which Italy has carried out its obli- 
gations under the De Gasperi-Gruber agreement, 
the United States believed that of various possible 
courses of action adjudication by the Court offered 
the best prospects for a solution. In addition to 
other advantages it seemed to the United States 
that adjudication also had the advantage of being 
the course least likely to aggravate this dispute. 
So much for the history of the United States po- 
sition on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States desires United 
Nations consideration of this problem to advance 
rather than to impede a settlement. We are con- 
vinced that polemics here in the United Nations 
or an attempt to have the General Assembly ex- 
press itself as to the degree in which the Paris 
agreement has or has not been implemented serve 
only to make the achievement of solution more 
difficult. 

Minority problems are among the most difficult 
and delicate matters any state has to deal with. 
I am certain that this is a fact appreciated by all 
representatives here present because there is 
scarcely any state which does not have minority 
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problems of its own. In this case an international 
agreement is involved. The United Nations has 
a special responsibility to make certain that the 
action taken here facilitates a solution rather than 
makes the situation worse. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some of the provisions of 
the De Gasperi-Gruber agreement are quite spe- 
cific, such as parity for the German and Italian 
languages in public offices and official documents. 
Provision for bilingual topographic names is an- 
other example. On the other hand, certain other 
provisions relating to the exercise of autonomous 
legislative and executive regional power are more 
general in nature. It is clear that the present case 
before us involves questions of law and facts. It 
would be exceedingly difficult for the General As- 
sembly to render a judgment on matters of this 
kind, and the United States does not believe that 
the General Assembly should assume responsibil- 
ity for the interpretation of this international 
agreement. It is the opinion of the United 
States, Mr. Chairman, that the question of the 
implementation of the De Gasperi-Gruber agree- 
ment is a matter which should appropriately be 
submitted to the International Court for adjudi- 
cation. I might add, parenthetically, that the 
United States subscribed to this general view long 
before Premier Tambroni proposed recourse to 
the International Court to Chancellor Raab on 
June 22. 

It is certainly true that the General Assembly 
has an interest in preserving the sanctity of inter- 
national agreements and may well concern itself 
with a situation in which such an agreement has 
been violated and in which the party accused of 
violation refuses to submit to established processes 
of international law. In this instance the Italian 
Government has clearly indicated its willingness 
to accept adjudication. Under these circum- 
stances the United States believes that a decision 
by the International Court of Justice would be 
far more appropriate than an expression by the 
General Assembly on the substance of this dispute. 

I believe that the foregoing statement of the 
position of my Government in this and similar 
disputes makes it clear that the United States can- 
not support the Austrian draft resolution [A/ 
SPC/L.45] now before it. Adoption of the resolu- 
tion submitted by Austria would constitute accept- 
ance by the General Assembly of the Austrian 
version of both the factual and legal situation in 
and near the Province of Bolzano as they relate to 
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The resolution would also recom. 
mend negotiation by the two parties toward a re. 
sult predefined by one of the parties to the dispute, 
In all fairness, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to se 
how any government could undertake serious ne. 
gotiation which pledges both the character of the 
situation under dispute and the outcome of the pro. 


this dispute. 


posed negotiation. Adoption of the Austrian 
resolution would not contribute to a solution. 

The United States, for its part, would like to 
see Austria and Italy make still another effort to 
solve this problem through bilateral discussions, 
In the event that results cannot be obtained 
through renewed bilateral efforts the United 
States Government urges recourse to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for decision which would 
be binding on both parties as the course which of- 
fers the best prospect for progress. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 


The General Assembly, 
Having considered item 68 of its agenda, 
Considering that the status of the German-speaking 





element in the Province of Bolzano (Bozen) has bee 
regulated by an international Agreement between Austria 
and Italy, signed in Paris on 5 September 1946, 

Considering that the said Agreement establishes a sys 
tem designed to guarantee the German-speaking inhab- 
itants of the said Province “complete equality of rights 
with the Italian-speaking inhabitants, within the frame 
work of special provisions to safeguard the ethnical 
character and the cultural and economic development of 
the German-speaking element”, ( 

Bearing in mind that a dispute has arisen betweel\ 
Austria and Italy in regard to the implementation of the 
said Agreement, 

Desirous of preventing the situation created by the dis 
pute from impairing the friendly relations between the 
two countries, 

1. Urges the two parties concerned to resume negotia-? 
tions with a view to finding a solution for all differences 
relating to the implementation of the Paris Agreemeti 
of 5 September 1946; 

2. Recommends that in the event of the negotiations 
referred to in paragraph 1 above not leading to satis 
factory results within a reasonable period of time, both 
parties should give favourable consideration to the possi’ 
bility of seeking a solution of their differences by at) 
of the means provided in the Charter of the United Ni 
tions including recourse to the International Court 
Justice or any other peaceful means of their own choice; 

3. Likewise recommends that the countries in questid 


should refrain from any action which might impair thei 
? 


friendly relations. 


° U.N. doc. A/RES/1497 (XV) ; adopted by the General 
Assembly without objection on Oct. 31. 
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. the United States. 


U.S. Opposes Use of UNESCO as a Platform of the Cold War 


Statement by Robert H. Thayer* 


Mr. President and distinguished delegates to 
the 11th General Conference of UNESCO, I have 
the honor to read to you the following message 
from the President of the United States of 
America: 

It is a pleasure to send my greetings to all assembled 
in Paris for the 11th General Conference of UNESCO and 
a special welcome to the delegates from the new member 


states. 
Dedicated to broadening man’s understanding of him- 


self and the world about him, UNESCO encourages the 
peoples of many lands to open wide the doors of educa- 
tional opportunity. Achievement of this goal will speed 
the progress of mankind and strengthen the foundation 
for a just and lasting peace. In this critical hour, as 
nations press forward to assure the highest development 
of their peoples, UNESCO can provide an outstanding 
service for all. 

I am delighted to add my congratulations to the leaders 
of UNESCO and my best wishes for the continuing suc- 
cess of their endeavors. 

DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER 


I have been waiting, Mr. President, with much 
impatience, for 8 long days for this opportunity 
to extend formally from the United States the 
warmest possible welcome to the delegates from 
the newly independent nations of Africa and to 
delegates of other nations who have joined 
UNESCO for the first time. This message of 
welcome which I bring is a rather special one, 
because of the unusual relationship which exists 
between the people of Africa and the people of 
First of all, as I mentioned 
the other day, the people of the United States are 


*Made at the 11th General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion at Paris on Nov. 21. Mr. Thayer is Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination 
of International Educational and Cultural Relations; he 
was chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 11th Gen- 
eral Conference, 
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the first colonial people in modern history to have 
gained their independence and so we in America 
have a feeling of understanding and satisfaction 
when we hear that other nations have joined us. 
But there is another special relationship which we 
have with the peoples of Africa, and this lies in 
the fact that the United States numbers amongst 
its citizens the second largest number of people 
from Africa in the world. The Federation of 
Nigeria has a population of 30 million Africans. 
In the United States we have almost 17 million 
citizens whose ancestors came from Africa many 
years ago. They and their children and their chil- 
dren’s children have made substantial contribu- 
tions to the development of the United States, and 
those of us who are now inheriting the benefits of 
these contributions owe them a very deep debt of 
gratitude indeed. There is, therefore, a strong 
bond of kinship between us, and I am proud to be 
able in recognition of that bond to bring to the 
delegates of the new countries assembled here a 
very special greeting which carries with it not 
only the hope but the conviction that our relation- 
ships, as individuals and as nations, will grow 
closer and closer in the days and months ahead. 

It’s a very exciting experience, Mr. President, 
for an American to stand upon the rostrum at an 
international conference such as this and realize 
that every single continent represented here has 
in one way or another contributed to the pros- 
perity and strength and vigor of the United States 
today. The people of the United States are de- 
scendants of every country in the world. People 
of different races, origins, color, and religions 
have flocked to the shores and plains and moun- 
tains of my country and, by contributing their 
energy, their imagination, their skills, and the 
magnificent elements of their cultures, have made 
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my country what she is today. Every American 
citizen in the world owes a debt of gratitude to 
the peoples of every other country in the world, 
a debt of gratitude which can never be repaid. It 
is certainly fitting that the good fortune—social, 
political, and economic—that has come our way 
as the result of the contribution of the cultures of 
your countries should be shared by us with you. 
I myself am proud of the blood that runs in my 
veins from the great countries of France, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom. We Americans can 
join hands with Africa, the Arab states, with Asia, 
Europe, and Latin America in the pride of our 
common heritage, 

I dwell upon the origins of my country, Mr. 
President, because it seems to me that in the 
United States of America and its origins lies the 
greatest testimony of the ability of people of dif- 
ferent races, religions, and origins to live together 
harmoniously in one great united group. The 
great German poet Goethe remarked in 1830 that 
in America were living in amity at that time 
people of 90 different religions and almost an equal 
number of different races and national origins. 
This situation, he said, marks a turning point in 
the history of mankind. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak today on the question of whether it is not 
possible for us here in Paris at this conference to 
make a beginning of showing how representatives 
of some 90 different nations in the world can find 
a common ground in which to work for the good 
of humanity and thus set an example which in 
its turn can be held to be a turning point in the 
history of mankind. 

The peace and harmony described by the great 
German poet was not a stroke of fortune. It was 
the result of hard work, of the contro] of human 
prejudices and passions, of the binding together 
of peoples in a common urge for development. 
The people who came to America were human be- 
ings and thus not without likes and dislikes and 
prejudices. It may never be possible to eradicate 
fully prejudice and discrimination. But we in 
the United States have been working hard on the 
elimination of discrimination on the basis of race, 
religion, or national origin. We are proud of the 
progress we have made so far, as we are fully con- 
scious of the scope of the task that is still ahead 
of us. We are determined to increase our effort 
and to accelerate the process. I personally had 
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the honor, Mr. President, of serving for 2 fy] 
years on the New York State commission againy 
discrimination, a body set up where full time j 
devoted to enforcing the laws of the State of Ney 
York which prohibit the refusal of employma; 
to anyone on the basis of race, creed, color, o 
national origin. This is only one of a very larg 
number of efforts still being carried out by Stat 
and Federal Governments in my country in even 
aspect of American life. These efforts involy: 
the cooperation of all Americans regardless 
the country of their origin. We are makin 
progress every day of every month of ever 
year. 


The Role of UNESCO 

Why do I stress these matters, Mr. Presiden, 
at this time? Why do I bring up this exampk 
of the people of my country of different race, 
creeds, colors, and national origin having succes. 
fully found a way to live together in peace ani 
harmony? It is because, Mr. President, I belier: 
from the bottom of my heart that nations of the 
world can reach the same unity and that UNES(C0 
can play a leading role in the world in what shoul 
be a turning point in the history of mankini 
today. 

What is this role of UNESCO, Mr. President!) 
The relations of one country to another in th 
world today are, I submit, on the verge of a ner 
era. The military relations of the Middle Age) 
the political relationships of the Renaissance, ani 
the economic relationships of the last few cer 
turies have not brought peace to the nations of the 
world. Civilization has survived wars since the 
Middle Ages. It will not survive wartoday. Som, 
new form of international relationships must b 
devised to lay a firmer foundation for peace that' 
in the past. I believe this new foundation can bk 
found in these areas which are naturally conducive 
to binding people together rather than to dividing 
them. I believe it can be found in the relations 0) 
tlie people of one country to the people of anothe 
country in the fields of education, science, ani 
culture. I believe it can be found in those field: 
which are far removed from the tensions of inter 
national political relations. In these fields of 
education, science, and culture people of differen! 
races, creeds, color, and national origin and o 
widely differing political beliefs can come t 
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gether in closest harmony. Teachers and scholars, 
scientists and artists, are all deeply absorbed in 
fields of interest of great variety and depth and, in 
this modern world, of magnitude and complexity. 
The ever-broadening horizons of human knowl- 
edge, the new and exciting visions, the massive 
void of outer space, the deep recesses of the ocean, 
are beckoning for the uninterrupted, concentrated 
effort of human minds unassailed by human ten- 
sions. And so, Mr. President, are the adults in 
Africa who cannot read or write, the children who 
have no schools or hospitals, the struggling masses 
who have no animals or machines to help them in 
their daily labors of living and improving their 
lot. 

There is indeed a common denominator for all 
peoples—irrespective of their political beliefs—in 
the advancement of human knowledge. This com- 
mon denominator is the: 

.. collaboration among the nations through educa- 
tion, science and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for 
the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

Yes, Mr. President, I have just quoted from the 
constitution of UNESCO. This common denomi- 
nator lies in the objectives of UNESCO. This is 
UNESCO’s role. 

Is this not the hour, Mr. President, when all na- 
tions of the world can work together in one organ- 
ization where representatives of all mankind can 
come together and concern themselves with things 
of the mind and spirit in seeking solutions for 
their common problems? Should not this organi- 
zation be UNESCO and this place be Paris every 
2 years at its General Conference? My answer is 
yes, but, Mr. President, this possibility lies solely 
in the hands of the delegates to this 11th Confer- 
ence of UNESCO. 

Now there will be cynics, Mr. President, who 
will say that such an idea is idealistic. But this is 


‘a new world in which we are living today with 


every day new ideas all bearing fruit, ideas which 
many hundreds of years before had been labeled 
too idealistic. This is a time for new frontiers not 
only in geographical distance but above afl within 
This is the time for mas- 
sive experimentation in the relationship of man 
toman. 


our own communities. 


December 19, 1960 


Keeping Political Questions Out of UNESCO 


I have more than once emphasized my belief 
that, when political tensions are at their worst in 
the world, then the time has come to concentrate 
on the cultural relations of the people of one coun- 
try to the people of another country. 

I referred on Saturday to the fact that, at the 
very time that relations between the Governments 
of Cuba and of the United States were at a very 
low ebb, the Cuban people were showering ap- 
plause and flowers and other evidences of affection 
on the performers of the American Ballet Theatre 
in Habana. When the summit conference had 
given way to bitter wrangling in Paris in May 
of this year, the people of the Soviet Union were 
standing and offering tumultuous applause to the 
American actors and actresses in the performance 
of “My Fair Lady” in Soviet cities. 

I did not come here, Mr. President, to make 
speeches criticizing the behavior of the delegates 
of the Soviet Union and other Communist coun- 
tries or of the delegate from Cuba. I came here 
for the purpose of stretching out my hand to them 
to draw them close to me in matters which do not 
divide us. Soviet and American professors, teach- 
ers, students, scientists, and artists are at this very 
moment in close collaboration on matters concern- 
ing which there is no division, matters involving 
human knowledge. 

I was compelled, Mr. President, much against 
my will, to make some very strong statements from 
this rostrum last Saturday afternoon on the sub- 
ject of the cold war coming into UNESCO. I 
said then and I say now to the delegates of this 
conference, if they wish UNESCO to survive as 
the most promising medium in the world for 
bringing the peoples of the world together in 
common understanding, if they wish UNESCO 
to seize the role that history offers to her, the dele- 
gates of this conference will have to take aggres- 
sive and concrete action to keep political questions 
out of this conference. 

I shall continue to oppose the introduction of 
items which are introduced on this question with 
every power at my command. Why are these 
questions introduced? Certainly not for the pur- 
pose of helping the nations of the world together 
to solve common problems. Certainly not for the 
purpose of helping the nations of Africa estab- 
lish educational systems which will develop their 
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countries with the rapidity which they demand 
and deserve. Are they introduced to cause con- 
fusion and disorder and dismay? These are harsh 
questions, Mr. President, but the prospect of the 
gradual reduction of UNESCO to another plat- 
form of the cold war isa harsh prospect. We can- 
not shirk these questions because they are harsh 
or unpleasant. We must face them and face them 
from a practical point of view. 

As the distinguished Vice President of India 
[S. Radhakrishnan] said last week, “Unfortu- 
nately, we know there is no such thing as a basic 
rationality of human nature.” The human being 
is a political being, and to control political in- 
stinct requires concentrated and continued effort. 
The delegates of this conference must decide here 
and now whether they are going to seize the op- 
portunity of a lifetime to maintain an organiza- 
tion which can make a finer contribution than has 
ever been made in the past to helping the peoples 
of the world, or whether they are going to allow 
UNESCO, with its high purposes and objectives, 
to become just another political forum, another 
place from which political propaganda can be 
spread in interminable speech after interminable 
speech. 

Unless every delegate to this conference joins 
in a concerted effort to oppose at every step along 
the way the introduction of political resolutions, 
the making of political speeches, the use of this 
forum as a place of political propaganda, and the 
spreading of political ideology—unless every dele- 
gate here dedicates himself to fight this through- 
out the conference, UNESCO will become just an- 
other cold-war battlefield and as such be doomed 
to lose the support, both financial and intellectual, 
of all nations of the world who subscribe to the 
high principles and purposes of its constitution. 

I would like to suggest to the delegates of Af- 
rica, Asia, Latin America, the Arab states, and 
the Near East that UNESCO belongs to them— 
it is their forum—it is the basis of their hope for 
their future development. Here they can join all 
peoples of the world in discussions and plans and 
actions which can be constantly developed for the 
advancement of education, culture, and science 
within their territories and for the social, political, 
and economic development of their countries. 

What are we here for, Mr. Chairman, at this 
conference? We are here to devote our full at- 
tention to the program of UNESCO. For this 
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program is no longer, whatever may once haye 
been the case, anything less than a well-thought. 
out plan for cooperative international attack oy 
problems of central importance to the peoples of 
the world. What are in broad outline our major 
objectives and the major ways of reaching them! 
In my view, they very simply are these: 

First, to respond to the appeals of emerging 
peoples to assist them in planning and, insofar ag 
possible, establishing school systems which 
through able administrative leadership of able 
teachers can over a period of years train literate 
and skilled populations. 

Second, to help achieve through the friendly 
cooperation of scientists and social scientists, 
working together regardless of national bound. 
aries, the use of knowledge gained in a variety of 
fields such as the resources of the seas, the con- 
quest of aridity, and the adjustment of man to 
technological progress. 

Third, to keep alive, in a time of applied science, 
an awareness of the cultural values we all share 
or in the mutual concern for which we can sever. 
ally enrich human culture, achieve understanding, 
and promote peace. Here of course the major 
project in East-West cultural understanding is 
an excellent example. 

Fourth, to serve as the educational instrumen- 
tality of the United Nations in all its farflung 
efforts, carried on through the United Nations 
Special Fund and in other ways, to lift the social 
and economic potential of gifted peoples. May 
I say, Mr. President, that very soon in this con- 
ference the United States will present. a concrete 
proposal in the field of education in Africa. 

Fifth, to create a carefully planned and guided 


———— 








network of scholarly or artistically creative pr- 
vate organizations which will bring together 
skilled and learned men and women the world) 
round for the pooling and extension of insights 
into the various component parts of the spiritual 
and intellectual enterprise, on the fruitfulness of! 
which the stature of man and his ability in the, 
deepest sense to understand and govern himsel!, 
must ultimately depend. 

And sixth, to maintain, in as many parts of the 
world as possible, forums of free discussion in the 
hope that, as rapidly as at all feasible, barriers to 
the free flow of information and the exchange of? 
views will crumble, giving way to internationally 
recognized liberty to think, speak, and act cultur 
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ally which a community of peoples must enjoy 
if it is to be strong and free. Certainly such a 
program is So challenging and so promising that 
it would be calamitous if we here did not now 
proceed to rivet our attention on it and cease to 
be diverted into areas of concern which, however 
important they may be, are not ours. 

May I, Mr. President, be permitted to close with 
the words of the President of the United States 
in his recent speech to the United Nations General 
Assembly : ? 

“We of the United States will join with you 
inmaking a mounting effort to build the structure 
of true peace—a peace in which all peoples may 
progress constantly to higher levels of human 
achievement. The means are at hand. We have 
but to use them with a wisdom and energy worthy 
of our cause. 

“T commend this great task to your hearts, to 
your minds, and to your willing hands. Let us 
go forward together, leaving none behind.” 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of January 
14, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature at 
Washington December 1, 1958.* 
Ratification deposited: Nicaragua, November 21, 1960. 


Aviation 


civil aviation. Done at 
Entered into force April 4, 


Convention on international 
Chicago December 7, 1944. 
47. TIAS 1591. 
Adherence deposited: Senegal, November 11, 1960. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Notification of withdrawal: Cuba, November 14, 1960. 
Effective November 14, 1960. 

Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 4 
Notification of withdrawal: Cuba, November 14, 1960. 

Effective November 14, 1960. 

LK 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 

‘Not in force. 


December 19, 1960 


Trade and Commerce 


Seventh protocol of rectifications and modifications to 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva November 30, 1957." 
Signature: France, October 18, 1960. 

Declaration on the provisional accession of Israel to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva May 29, 1959. Entered into force October 9, 
1959; for the United States December 19, 1959. TIAS 
4384. 

Ratification deposited: Austria, October 13, 1960. 

Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Government of the Polish People’s Republic. Done at 
Tokyo November 9, 1959. 

Signatures: Indonesia, October 4, 1960; Greece and 
Uruguay, October 7, 1960; Austria, October 24, 1960. 

Declaration on the provisional accession of Tunisia to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Tokyo November 12, 1959. Entered into force May 21, 
1960; for the United States June 15, 1960. TIAS 4498. 
Ratification deposited: Austria, October 13, 1960. 


Weather 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 

Accessions deposited: Congo (Brazzaville), November 
21, 1960; Nigeria, November 30, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Dominican Republic 


General agreement for technical cooperation, as amended 
(TIAS 2226 and 2630). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Ciudad Trujillo February 20, 1951. Entered into 
force February 20, 1951. 

Terminated: November 30, 1960.’ 

Agreement relating to a vocational education program in 
the Dominican Republic, as amended and extended 
(TIAS 2244, 2544, 2994, 3358, and 4529). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Ciudad Trujillo March 16, 1951. 
Entered into force March 16, 1951. 

Terminated: November 30, 1960.7 


France 
Trademark convention. Signed at Washington April 16, 
1869. Entered into force October 1, 1869. 16 Stat. 771. 
Terminates: December 21, 1960 (upon entry into force 
of convention of establishment of November 25, 1959). 


Korea 

Agreement providing for a grant to the Government of 
Korea to assist in the acquisition of certain nuclear 
research and training equipment and materials. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Seoul October 14 and 
November 18, 1960. Entered into force November 18, 
1960. 


Libya 


Memorandum of understanding concerning article XVII 
of the agreement of September 9, 1954, relating to mili- 
tary bases in Libya. Signed at Tripoli November 3, 
1960. Entered into force November 3, 1960. 


Viet-Nam 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709). 
Signed at Saigon October 28, 1960. Entered into force 
October 28, 1960. 


?Notice of termination given by the United States 
Aug. 30, 1960. 
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Secretary’s Authority Extended To Cover 
New Provisions of Foreign Service Act 


White House press release dated December 2 
White House Announcement 


The President on December 2 signed an Executive order 
extending the existing delegation of authority to the 
Secretary of State to prescribe rules and regulations gov- 
erning the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
System. 

This extension of authority relates to new provisions of 
the Foreign Service Act amendments of 1960 (Public 
Law 86-723), approved by the President September 8, 
1960. These provisions relate to the participation of cer- 
tain Foreign Service staff officers and employees in the 
system and to the deposit of voluntary contributions into 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund. 


Executive Order 10897! 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF STATE To PRESCRIBE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE RETIREME™¢ AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 303 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 1002; 22 
U.S.C. 843), and section 202 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U.S.C. 156), it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of State is hereby author- 
ized to exercise the following-described authority of the 
President : 

(a) The authority vested in the President by section 
801(a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 
1061(a)) to prescribe rules and regulations for the main- 
tenance of the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
System. 

(b) The authority vested in the President by section 
803 (c) (1) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 
(22 U.S.C, 1063(c) (1)), to prescribe regulations govern- 
ing the participation of certain Foreign Service staff 
officers and employees in the Foreign Service Retirement 
and Disability System. 

(c) The authority vested in the President by section 
881(a) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1116(a)), to prescribe regulations governing 
the deposit of voluntary contributions into the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 9941 of March 26, 1948, 
is hereby superseded. 

Sec. 38. This order shall be effective as of October 16, 


195 Fed. Reg. 12429. 
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1960; and the Secretary of State, in his discretion ang Decem 
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Agreement between the United States of America and Guinea 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 28—-December 4 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to November 28 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 656 of 
November 23, 


No. Date Subject 

*659 11/28 Post at Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
raised to consulate general. 

660 11/30 Mutual security information program. 

661 11/30 African U.N. delegation heads visit 
U.S. (rewrite). 

662 11/30 U.S. protests Cuban shooting of em- 
bassy staff member. 

*663 12/1 Neal designated ICA representative 
in Sierra Leone (biographic de- 
tails). 

+664 12/1 Departure control for certain resi- 
dent aliens. 

*665 12/1 FSO examination. 

666 12/2 U.S.Danish committee on Greenland 
projects. 

667 12/4 Recognition of Government of El 
Salvador. 

*668 12/2 Annual honor awards ceremony. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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